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II.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
HOMERIC METRE. 

[Concluded from A. J. P. XXXIII 425.] 

Lengthening of a syllable containing a short vowel occurs 
before an initial combination of mute and liquid only under the 
following circumstances: 1) in the arsis; 2) in word groups; 1 
3) in the first (48 times) and second (16 times) theses. On the 
other hand such a syllable remains short 604 times (according to 
Ehrlich, KZ. 40, 391), and of course all of these instances are in 
the thesis. In these facts Solmsen believes that there is a 
parallelism with the treatment of initial digamma, and he offers 
for them the following interpretation. Mutes being less sonorous 
than liquids the division of the syllables will fall on the principle 
of sonority syllables before the group of sounds, and hence in the 
normal pronunciation the preceding syllable will remain short. 
The lengthening is the exceptional thing and the examples of it 
are to be explained : 1) as due to the more forceful utterance of 
the arsis ; 2) as coming " in Wahrheit unter die Kategorie des 
Inlauts nicht des Anlauts " ; 3) as due to the special privileges 
of the first two feet, cf. Rh. M. 60, 492. 

In the first place the theory breaks down when applied to the 
combination of aspirate mute and liquid. Sommer, p. 187 f., in 
explaining the absence of short syllables before £ ^ posits for 
these groups a pronunciation k^s phs, in which the minimum of 
sonority occurs in the aspiration, with the consequence that the 
first consonant must go with the preceding syllable which accord- 
ingly cannot be short. The reasoning is correct but equally 
applicable to 6p \p before which short syllables actually remain 
at times unlengthened, examples in Ehrlich's lists. Secondly 
lengthening is not found in all the word groups which really 
belong under the Kategorie des Inlauts ; thus T-ijr &' H P a KXaioiatjs 

'Here may be classed Q 557, p 573, cf. Sommer, p. 171. 
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(u 92), elftOkaiv Se it\eov (v 355), fie'Ai x\u>p6v (k 234), ra Se Spdypara 
(A 69), 'idn-eTo? re Kpdpos re (9 479), 'oBvaevt Kara Kpara (d 92) to 

cite only a few of the examples which lie nearest at hand. 
Finally the theory is directly contradicted by certain instances of 
metrical lengthening. For if *dvipoio btojo-i *p.evos ™ ■nviovTts had 
been possible combinations there would have been no reason for 
the forms Trvoijjo-i, irvciovTes which presuppose as Solmsen rightly 
observed p. 113 that "die dem anlautenden m> vorangehende 
silbe notwendig lang war". 

We must start therefore with a pronunciation in which the 
preceding syllable is invariably lengthened, and the end of the 
development (however we conceive it phonetically) is the Attic 
pronunciation in which the preceding syllable remains short. 
The beginning of the change is as old as the oldest parts of the 
Iliad, and its spread is reflected by the increase of the ' neglect 
of position ' both in quantity and in kind in the later parts of the 
Iliad and in the Odyssey. In principle it affects alike both 
medial and initial combinations of these sounds, though that the 
examples of the latter are more frequent can be readily under- 
stood in view of the imitative nature of the language of the later 
epic. In the oldest parts of the Iliad the new pronunciation pre- 
sents itself as a license which permits the use of words which 
could not be employed otherwise without recourse to the other 
license of metrical lengthening. It is confined also in the main 
to words which the poet cannot well avoid using. As such I re- 
gard the proper names KXm-ai/anjiM-pijr (A 113), KpowW (a 406, p 
441), 'EKTopt UptapiSji (n 40), "EKTopa Hpiap.i8t)v (3 375, P 503), under 
the influence of which stands ko.1 /3<iXe npiapi8ao (h 250); almost 
like a proper name is p.oipa Kparaii] (n 853, Y 477) ; while words 

like ap.<piPp6Tr)s (B 389), fipaxlova -yor (N 529, 532), npoaarcov (2 24), 
npbs dXXfjXovs -as (Tl IOI, 768), irpoarjiba (A 201, etc.), COuld hardly 

have been avoided, although Kpdvnav (n 767) seems a matter of 
convenience rather than necessity. Somewhat freer is the use after 
the caesura, where the absence of the lengthening is justified 
phonetically by the pause : 

A 553, 571, N 134 \j I dpaaciauv anb x tl P<*v 

A 403 w/ 7rpdf Wv 01, oi)6' atyapAipTZ 

142 <-> I dpova Ivi Bovpov " Xprja 

P 524 *-// Kpadaivo/xevov Tive yvla 

N 799 <->/ npb ptv r' a7X, avrap in' oXka 
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Entirely without parallel in this part of the poem is A 97 old' S 

ye vp\v kavaoioiv aeacea \01y6p diracrei which I should regard as cor- 
rupt. And in this connection I may recall that two instances of 
the rewriting of a line with disregard of digamma have yielded 
' neglect of position ' before mute and liquid ; Z«if 8« irpos Xexos be- 
coming Zeiic de npbs ov \e\os and Feine $' ap' ox^r/cras irphs Foe 
fieya\t)Topa Bvpov becoming o^dijo-as 8' tipa eijre jrpor 6c peya- 

XrjTopa dvpov. I shall not attempt to trace in detail how freer 
and freer use is made of this license, but shall be content to cite 
the instances of the extremes of freedom, and let the age of the 
passages in which they are found speak for themselves. Words 
in which the short scansion is not necessary: <rx"\lj) r 414, 

(paperprjs e 323, aSipoTTj 3 78, 'OTpwriji" Y 384, 'OTpvvTuSrjv -ij Y 383, 389, 
ndrpoieXf T 287, npo<reir\a(( X 583, irpooeKkive cp 138, 165, exXidt] r 470, 

narpos (?) Z 479. The instances in Ehrlich's second table (words 
not beginning with an iambus) apart from the examples explained 
above occur in the following passages : A 329, e 462, e 479, 1 

382, A 69, 697, M 95, 2 122, Y 121, * 179, tr 186, y 320, 8 I27, £ 
308, 6 92, k 234, X 527, p 99, 215, v 324, £ 334, 529, p 275, 597, r 

291. « 92, 355. V' Io6 - 

Later Solmsen discovered that the limitations which apply to 
the lengthening of a syllable before the initial combination of a 
mute and liquid, apply also to the lengthening before any combi- 
nation of initial consonants. The results were published in his 
article " Die metrischen Wirkungen anlautender Consonanten- 
gruppen bei Homer und Hesiod " which appeared in the Rh. 
M. 60, 492 ff. From it we can see that the instances of position 
lengthening are again confined to the arsis, to word groups, and 
to the first (39 times) or second (15 times) thesis. But the in- 
stances in which a syllable is employed as short before these 
combinations are far less frequent than is the case before mute 
and liquid. Of them there are only 27 examples and these are 

Confined tO the Words 2Kdpav8pos, -ior, ZAkvvBos, Ze'Xem, OKfitapvov. 1 

Solmsen's explanation is that in the normal pronunciation the 

1 Sommer, p. 180, in arguing against Ehrlich's explanation of the 'neglect 
of position' before mute and liquid as a license permitted before words 
beginning with an iambus, regards these examples as such and adds " Ein 
schrofferer Kontrast nach Zahl und Charakter der Belege ist kaum denkbar". 
The force of the remark is greatly broken, when one considers as above the 
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preceding syllable is affected too much by the following conso- 
nant group to permit its being used as short unless the constitution 
of the following words imperatively demands such treatment ; 
while on the other hand it is not fully lengthened, and conse- 
quently can serve as long only when aided by the force of the 
arsis or by the special privileges of the first two feet. 

In the meantime Sommer had been studying the cases in 
which position is made by the final consonant of one word and 
the initial consonant of the next. These too proved to be con- 
fined within the same limits, that is, they occur in the arsis, in 
word groups, and in the first (127 times) or in the second (20 
times) thesis — if we disregard a sporadic example in the thesis 
of the fourth foot. Examples of a syllable remaining short under 
such conditions are entirely lacking. For the facts Sommer 
offers the following explanation. The first syllable of a word 
like avra^iov is long because it consists of vowel + consonant + the 
time required for the transition movements between n and t. 
But in a combination -an to- the break between the words causes 
the first syllable to be felt as comprising merely the vowel and 
the consonant. The third element, the time of the transition 
movements, falls away, and short as this is, it prevents the 
syllable being used as the equivalent of a long vowel, although 
it remains (thanks to the addition of the consonant) too long to 
serve as the equivalent of a short vowel. In the case of word 
groups the psychological unity of the group bridges over the 
gap, and physiological factors — increased force of articulation — 
do the same in the arsis and in the first and second theses. 

In the last point we have the most important difference 
between Sommer and Solmsen. The latter regarded the lines 
which showed lengthening in the first thesis as <m'xot \ayapoi, and 
assumed a similar license for the second foot. Sommer on the 
contrary offers a physiological explanation, and this involves him 
in a new difficulty. If the beginning of the line is really uttered 
with such force as to produce an ' abnormal ' lengthening in the 

beginning of the license, and not the state to which it finally spread. Besides, 
in the one case the liberty taken is an out-and-out violation of the normal 
pronunciation, while in the other case it was supported by an increasing ten- 
dency to pronounce in such a fashion, so that what had been at first a license 
finally ceased to be one. 
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two first theses, we should not find lines in which the conditions 
for this lengthening are fulfilled, and yet the lengthening is not 
made. Such lines however occur in abundance rij? 8' Spa <Kaiovaris, 
avroi (F)eK,i«; if the explanation given is the true one, it ought 
to be possible to find some varying condition(s), on account of 
which these lines are uttered with less force. Sommer — who is 
of course aware of the existence of these examples — has not 
made any attempt to show this, and there is not as far as I can 
see the slightest prospect that such an attempt would prove 
successful. Sommer's view is represented by the note to p 171 : 
" Auch in der 1. und 2. Senkung ist die Langmessung vor F nur 
Lizenz, nicht Zwang ", but in combination with his explanation 
of the cause of the long scansion here, I can see in this only the 
assumption that the same cause under the same conditions can 
produce different effects. Solmsen's view escapes this difficulty ; 
but on the other hand it increases enormously the number of the 
(tti'x<h Xayapol, and makes the ad hoc assumption of a similar 
license in the second foot. 

Furthermore both Solmsen and Sommer operate with an 
assumed gap between words, cf. "die die Woerter trennende 
kleine Pause", Rh. M. 60, 502, and "Beim Wortabsatz dagegen 
fehlt die Kontinuitaet ", Glotta, 1. 193, which is directly opposed 
to the phonetic doctrine that the utterance is a ' Lautcontinuum '. 
I recall but cannot at present lay my hands on the statement of 
some phonetician to the effect that there is nothing in the opera- 
tion of our speech organs which corresponds to the little white 
spaces that separate our printed words. But I can quote equally 
definite statements by Jespersen : " Wir sind von der Schule her 
namentlich durch die in der Schrift gebrauchte Worttrennung so 
sehr daran gewoehnt worden, die Woerter eines Satzes als fuer 
sich bestehende zu betrachten, dass es uns ziehmlich schwer 
faellt, das tatsaechliche Verhaeltnis recht zu erkennen, . . . und 
zwar dass in natuerlicher Rede durchaus keine Worttrennung 
stattfindet ", Phonet. Grundf., p. 147 ; and : " Das Wort ist naem- 
lich kein phonetischer Begriff; auch nicht die eindringendste 
phonetische Untersuchung kann uns zeigen aus wieviel Worten 
eine ausgesprochene Aeusserung besteht oder wo das eine Wort 
authoert und das andere anfaengt. Wir haben schon viele mal 
. . . Beispiele dafuer gegeben, dass es beim Zusammenstoss von 
Lauten gleichgueltig ist, ob sie demselben oder mehreren Worten 
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angehoeren ; zahlreiche Verhoerungen im muendlichen Verkehr ' 
sowie viele sprachhistorische Erscheinungen beruhen eben da- 
rauf, dass wir in der natuerlichen Rede nicht die einzelnen 
Worte auseinanderhalten ". Lehrbuch, p. 202, cf. also Sievers, 
p. 231 f. 

If this phonetic doctrine is given due weight it follows that 
combinations of consonants must have the same effect upon the 
lengthening of a preceding syllable whether they occur in the 
interior of a word or at the juncture of two words ; or as Brug- 
mann puts it, Grundr. I, p. 876 : *' Dagegen sind die Lautaffec- 
tionen, die ein Wort im Satzinlaut durch seinen Zusammenhang 
mit den andern Woertern des Satzes erfaehrt, nicht principiell 
von den Lautveraenderungen zu trennen, die im Einzelwort durch 
den gegenseitigen Zusammenhang von dessen Lauten und Silben 
veranlasst werden ". The Solmsen-Sommer's hypothesis on the 
contrary culminates in the contrast: length by position before 
combinations of consonants is practically universal in the interior 
of a word, but never normal in the juncture of two words. 

For this reason and on account of the other inconsistencies of 
the theory which have been mentioned above, we must — in my 
opinion — reject this hypothesis, and seek for another explanation 
which will cover all cases of ' position lengthening ' whether in the 
interior or the juncture of words. The current opinion of the 
nature of ' position lengthening ' is that of Sievers which identifies 
a syllable long merely by position with a close syllable contain- 
ing a short vowel. Sommer, p. 193, correctly recognizes that 
this requires modification. Hephaistion cites B 2 «JcW irav»ixu>i, 
Am 8' ovk ex* vijhviios virvos as ending with a short syllable, and 
there can be no doubt that this syllable is closed. Unfortunately 
Sommer overlooked the fact that there is still another position in 
the verse, which proves the same thing, and in addition shows 
that the syllable has metrically the value of a short, and not as 
one might be inclined to assume a value intermediate between 
short and long. I have in mind verses such as: 

A 9: A7]tov(; not Af6f vlog. 6 yap ^acikf/'l xoXuOeis 

in which vlos is scanned as a trochee, although both the inter- 

'An amusing story showing the equivalence of 'cross I'd bear'=crucem 
fcrrtm with 'cross-eyed bea.r'=ursus strabo, is given by Lanman, Harvard 
Oriental Series, xi, p. xxxi. 
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punctuation and the caesura forbid the carrying over of its final 
consonant to the next word. 1 

Progress in the question can be made by regarding a phonetic 
factor to which Jespersen has called attention — the difference 
between ' loose contact ' and ' close contact '. For the consonant 
may follow close upon the vowel at the moment when its pro- 
nunciation is most intense, or it may follow only after a slight 
interval when the force of the articulation of the vowel has 
already diminished — cf. Lehrb., p. 198. Close contact I would 
suggest is essential for length by position; and would call atten- 
tion to the fact that in modern English the close contact of a 
long consonant with a short vowel results in a real lengthening 
of the vowel with a shortening of the consonant. The kind of 
contact employed varies greatly in different languages, as can be 
seen from the examples given by Jespersen ; in Greek our best 
guide for determining it lies in the facts disclosed by the metre. 
On this basis however a simple explanation can be attained, for 
the contact after short vowels. 

I. Before single consonants we have loose contact. Hence the 
first syllable of na/rrjp is short and also the final syllables ofvwvo/s 
vl6/s before a pause. 

II. Before all combinations of consonants there was originally 
close contact, and hence length by position. Compare Jes- 
persen's statement, p. 200, that it is difficult to pronounce a 
group of consonants after loose contact. 

III. A phonetic change began before the composition of the 
oldest parts of the Iliad, which consisted in employing loose 
contact before the combination mute and liquid. 

Working on this basis the phenomena offered by the Homeric 
verse are capable of simple explanation. The alleged cases of 
' neglected position' in which the digamma is involved fall away. 
They prove to be either instances due to a false etymology (4), 
or bad tradition of the text (13), or to composition at a time 
when the digamma was no longer pronounced (nearly 200). 
The instances before mute and liquid reflect the spread of the 

'I am of course aware that Sommer has used this line to illustrate a divi- 
sion vl-o-ao, but must regard this merely as an inadvertent choice of a bad 
example. That a syllable so placed (before caesura and punctuation) is 
closed is recognized by Solmsen, p. 163, though his further view that the 
syllable being closed is therefore long is in my opinion untenable. 
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new pronunciation with loose contact before these combinations 
of sounds. Finally the cases of SKdp.av8pos, etc., represent an 
abnormal pronunciation tolerated because the words must be 
used and cannot be brought into the verse without some violence 
to their natural pronunciation. 1 

As far as I can see there is but one difficulty. According to 
this there would be no reason for objecting to the metre of a 
line such as : 

n.&TpoK?iOv n2,ak)fiev./ to yap ykpas earl Bav6v-av. 

Both punctuation and caesura would combine to leave the final 
syllable of K\aUfiev with the quantity which it would have at the 
end of the line, and we might theoretically expect to find it 
employed as a short syllable irrespective of whether the follow- 
ing word begins with vowel or consonant. That this expecta- 
tion is not fulfilled is well known. I should therefore recognize 
in the avoidance of such lines an artificiality of the Homeric 
verse technique ; meaning that the poet has subjected himself to 
limitations stricter than those demanded by the nature of the 
sounds. In the vast majority of cases a short vowel followed by 
such consonants must be lengthened and the poet refuses to 
depart from this custom even when the disregard of it would 
entail no audible defect on account of the pause due to the 
caesura and the interpunctuation. As a somewhat remote par- 
allel may be cited the fact that Isocrates, when he is most 
careful, avoids hiatus even in places where the occurrence of a 
pause would render it in itself unobjectionable. 2 

In conclusion it is necessary to explain briefly the causes which 
have resulted in the peculiar distribution of the phenomena for 
which the Solmsen-Sommer theory endeavors to provide an 
explanation. In the first place the Homeric verse permits no 
resolution of the arsis, and consequently all short syllables must 
stand in the thesis. Whenever therefore a poet uses a short 
syllable before p«X<» because he pronounces one consonant and no 

'This is the opinion also of Sommer, p. 178 . Jacobsohn, Hermes 45, 
p. 80 f„ also regards the scansion as abnormal and calls attention to the 
important fact that we are dealing with non-Greek names Zanvvffoc, ZzAeta 
"ZKafxavdpo^, 

2 Similarly we might expect, but do not find, in the bucolic diaeresis some- 
thing like : napioraaav \ z.abv ayovaai. 
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longer says Fp<ff<» this short syllable must stand invariably in the 
thesis. The same is true of all syllables used as short (for the 
reasons given above) before mute and liquid, or before 2K<i/taxSpot, 
etc. The result is a specious appearance of a connection between 
the absence of lengthening and the (weaker) articulation of 
the thesis. 

The other half of the problem — the restriction of lengthening 
in thesis to the two first theses — is created only by making a dis- 
tinction between the treatment of medial consonant groups on 
the one hand, and the treatment of initial groups or combina- 
tions of initial and final consonants on the other. For one who 
believes that such a distinction is unwarranted the problem does 
not exist, the lengthening being found freely in every thesis. Now 
it is possible that this unwarranted cutting off of a part of the 
material has intruded into the problem other elements entirely 
unconnected with the effect of the consonants upon the quantity 
of the preceding syllable. If this is the case and it can be shown 
that these elements suffice to explain the absence of ' position 
lengthening ' in the third, fourth and fifth theses ' when there is a 
real separation of the words ', it will be necessary to abandon the 
hypothesis. 

In seeking to show the effect of these elements I shall begin 
with the fifth thesis. Sommer, p. 196, explains the absence of 
' position lengthening' in this thesis as due to a progressive de- 
crease of intensity toward the end of the verse, in consequence of 
which not even the closest syntactical combinations, such as rbv 
Xa6v, avv vrjt can be used with the value of three long syllables. 
The refutation of this explanation is given by the occurrence of 
Ms TTtrpr) (n 64) ; for to me at least it is inconceivable that there is 
any difference in the closeness of combination of these three 
word groups which can justify the lengthening in the one case 
and render it impossible in the other two. That we do not find 

closes Such as roi/ Xaoi/, avv vrjt, and I may add ak\ov \aov, ttnov 

livdov, must be due to some other cause. The explanation is to 
be found in the history of the spondaic line. Back of the Ho- 
meric poems lies a period in which the hexameter closed always — 
so also Witte, Glotta, iii. p. 147 — with a dactyl and a spondee. 
The innovation of closing with two spondees was due not to any 
attempt to secure a particular rhythmical ethos, but to the fact 
that it provided a means of utilizing a class of words which could 
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not otherwise be brought readily into the hexameter. The 
words to which I refer are those consisting of four long syllables. 
To use these words in the hexameter is not an impossibility, but 
the difficulty of doing it may be inferred from the fact that the 
only instances in the first and third books of the Iliad are 

evpvxpeiav 'Xyapiepvav (A 102, 355, 41 1, T 178), which is Under the 

influence of Kpdav 'hyapipvav and the line 

r 41 2 iraoai /lu/tj/oovrac ixu <5' &X e ' atpifa 6v/mj>, 

while there are eleven instances of such words at the close of the 
line. The innovation provided also a place for old stereotyped 
phrases ending with four long syllables, such as p.*p6irav avdpimav, 

BvrjTav av6pa>nav, S»a Kparepae vaplvas. Now in matters of metrical 

technique — there are parallels in metrical lengthening — what 
begins out of (practical) necessity spreads as a matter of con- 
venience. Hence followed the use of words of the form 

w at the close of the line, although they go with ease 

into other places in the verse ; and also of word groups of these 

forms, such as vapr)aai (Stov, <pavt]<rev re, 068 r/fiatov, A^atoi re Tpaus ti. 

Now it is a fact, however we may explain it, that among these old 
groups there are none composed of two dissyllables. That the 
power of ' position lengthening' is not the cause of this exclusion 
is shown by the fact that groups like SSXovs Xaois, etna plBov are 
avoided just as rigorously as are those like «XXov Xa6v, dnov pv6ov. 
If an explanation must be attempted, I should seek it partly in 
an ' accidental ' absence of stereotyped phrases of this form, 
partly in the feeling that looser phrases must either be shifted to 
another part of the verse &XKov \abv avaye, or altered p.v6ov Uinov so 
as to secure the usual close. Two lines of development of the 
spondaic line have been clearly traced by Witte, op. cit., pp. 
129-148. They are first the multiplication of trisyllabic closes 
starting from the type of peponav av8pima>v; and secondly the use 
of compound verbal forms KararfdvrjSiTos as well as the uncom- 
pounded quadrisyllabic forms. This would close the history of 
the spondaic line, were it not for the appearance of a small 
group of another type, the examples of which are collected by 
Sommer, p. 157, cf. Ludwich, Aristarch, ii. 330. From this group 
is to be excluded K 299 — cf. Leaf's note — where the tradition is 
decidedly in favor of eiavtv "Ekt<o P . Otherwise the examples all 
agree in showing a vowel which is the result of contraction, o0p' 
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(v tlSrn, HaTponXtts iwrrcv, IIco Slav, Ha> pipvov, idpa> rcoAAoV, alSol eixmc, 

o^ov ^fitr. In the first of these the value of the tradition as 
against S(pp' ev elSS> is absolutely nihil; examples of it and of the 
second form narpdxAeir imreii are found in parts of the poem for 
which contraction cannot be admitted, and their correction is 
therefore imperative. For the remaining examples the correc- 
tions are easy, although the necessity of making them cannot be 
demonstrated. One who desires to retain the traditional read- 
ings has the problem of explaining the origin of lines of this 
type. The only possible origin which I can see is that older poets 
wrote 'Hda Slav, 'Ho'a fiipvetv, etc., as normal dactylic closes, that 
these became in the process of tradition contracted and thus 
started a new type of the spondaic line which was used and 
slightly extended by the authors of late parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

That none of these types of the spondaic line affords any pos- 
sibility of position lengthening' between words in the fifth thesis 
is obvious. Of spondaic lines which do not conform to one of 
these patterns we have four examples ; 

d 604 nvool Te £eiai re id' evpv<fyveg upl "Kzvk6v. 
p 64 hXka re kcu to)v alev a<paipetrai AfC nerprj. 
p 208 ap<pi rT ap' aiyelpuv vda.Torpe<f>EG)v tjv oXcoq. 
A 639 olvu Xlpapvelu, errl 6 7 acyeiov kvtj rvpov. 

The two first of these represent the extreme development of 
the trisyllabic type, the single word being here replaced by a 
practically rigid word group. Such lines afford the only possibil- 
ity of position lengthening ', and by good fortune we find it in one 
of the two examples. In view of their scarcity the absence of 
closes like roc Xa6v, o-vv vrp. cannot be regarded as a matter which 
requires explanation ; especially since Aadv, vrp. are in the Homeric 
dialect perfectly synonymous substitutes. The third line is either 
to be corrected or explained like those of the 'H5 Slav type. The 
last is textually certain, cf. Bechtel, p. 208, but it is the only in- 
stance of a free combination of words found at the close of a 
spondaic line in Homer. 1 

'The view here advanced that the spondaic line is an innovation made to 
utilize words of four long syllables serves to explain the greater frequency 
of the bucolic diaeresis in the spondaic line, and thus provides an escape 
from the dilemma proposed by Witte, Glotta, iii. p. 147. However it is 
necessary to await the fuller publication of his investigations. 
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With regard to the third thesis, Sommer, p. 160, recognizes 
correctly that the only possibility lies in the lengthening of a 
monosyllable, and judges that instances are hardly to be expected. 
But, he continues, " es fehlt auch jede Freiheit im Gebrauch von 
konsonantisch schliessenden Monosyllaba mit kurzem Vokal in- 
nerhalb der 3 Senkung [etwa Wr, 06s, <r6v, demonstratives t6v ; ?v ; 
Sis, rpis ; Bos, ffe's ; Bdv, <rrav, <f>dv (Formen, die trotz sonstiger 
Einschraenkung im Gebrauch bei beginnendem Satze sehr wohl 
erlaubt gewesen waeren; vgl. Wackernagel, Goett. Nachr. 1906, 
147 ff.)]. Nur immer o-rav 8' (\ 216) Ws ™i (ij 238), rpls 8' (n 785) ". 
There are, however, other considerations which Sommer seems to 
have overlooked. In the first place the conditions which he de- 
mands are the caesural pause, a monosyllable, then a ' real sep- 
aration of words ' ; in itself this combination is extremely un- 
likely. But furthermore this real separation of words is to occur 
at the end of the third foot, the one point at which it is most im- 
portant to avoid a diaeresis. And finally there is the well known 
tendency to begin a clause after the caesura, which entails, cf. 
Wackernagel, IF. i. p. 333 ff., the following of enclitic or post- 
positive words in the second position, so that even if the clause 
opens with a monosyllable it will still be in a close combination. 
On the other hand it so happens that the monosyllables which 
come into question are used almost invariably in close combina- 
tions no matter in what part of the verse they occur. Conse- 
quently the fact that only these combinations occur in the third 
thesis cannot be regarded as proof that the combination is there 
requisite for the making of position. 

Thus we find only ardv 8', Bav S', Bdv p', <f>av 8« at the beginning 
of the line and (pdv ydp in the second thesis. In these places there 
is no question of metrical compulsion ; why then should 

A 216 aprvvBi] de fi&xi, orav d' avriof Iv 6' ' Ayauifivuv 

be taken as evidence of metrical necessity? Of the uses of the 
interrogative pronoun we may set aside the double question ris 
irodev els avftp&v ; and the cases in which it is in close combination 

with its noun, ris yij, ris Sijpos (v 233), Ti'r Sals, ris Se opt\os (a 225), 

rir balpaiv {p 446). Elsewhere we find the word at the beginning 
of the line followed by a particle, ris rap, rls yap, rls &}, rls w, ris 
Se, ris Ke (exceptional is 8 28 viv Se ris 2)8' ilyupi). In the interior 
of the line the word is followed by a particle or pronoun : thus 
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after the caesura when there is no position lengthening ris &v rdde 
yri&Ti<j(t( ; I 77, cf. a 367, 6 208, k 573 ; and also in other parts of 
the line where the close union of the words is not regarded as 
metrically necessary. 

E 633 Sapirijdov, Aviciuv (3ov2.q<p6pe, rig rot avdynr/ ; 
P 260 ruv & aXAav, Tig Ktv 

469 Avrdfiedov, Tig toi vv 

475 ' AZKtpefiov, rig yap toi 

586 "EnTop, rif it at 

2 1 82 *Ip; Bed, rig ydp at 

T 332 Aivcia, tic as 

Cf. also y 113, k 383, 501, I 115, t 24, <f> 259, x 12. The only 
exception is afforded by an indirect question : 

p 368 bXkijkovg t' tlpovro rig tit/ nal ToBtv tWot ; cf. o 423. 

Under these circumstances how can the occurrence of 

fj 238 rig TroBev tig avfipav ; Tig tol Tadt ft/mr' tdunt ; 
k 64 iroc %Wtg 'Odvatv ; rig tol naicdg ixpat 6aifuM> ; 

be regarded as evidence that the union of the words was required 
to make position ? Nor are the possessives o-or , o6v used with the 
freedom necessary for yielding an example such as is desired. 
Their most frequent usage (15 examples) is in close combinations 
of the type o-bv irarepa ; eight times a particle enters into the com- 
bination, 06s re irodos, cros ye rrarrjp, naTrjp Se <ror ; to these may be 
added the phrases o-bs <f>i\os vlos (x 35°)> <r°" < a ™ 6vp.6v (a 518, 549), 
a'bv icai i/i6v (j> 594)> aov a '*' Qvpo" (voo-tov) (? 148, 379)- Opposed to 
these is one example in the predicate el e'redv ye o-6s tlpi (t 529), 
and two examples in which the word is placed at the head of the 
clause for emphasis, and is of course followed by a particle. 

P 589 abv a' luravt kiotov iralpov. 

6 512 abg 6k ttov kutyvyt Kijpag ddttytog 

Why should metrical motives be invoked in one case rather 
than the other ? 

The use of rpis furnishes a particularly good illustration. The 
word is used in fixed combinations rph eKao-rov (1 65), rp\s rbo-aov 
(A 213, E 136, * 80, a 686, 6 340), but otherwise shows a 
marked predilection for the beginning of the verse. For it to 
be preceded by other words as &$• to> rpis . . . . (x 165), l & 
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rpis (*■ 13) is quite unusual. Frequently we have two 

parallel verses as : 

\ 206 r/Hf pev eipuppr/Oiiv, kXkuv re pe dvpbg avciyei, 
rpif Si poi Ik xci-pov 

cf. <f> 125-6, e 436-7, e 169-70, a 462-3, 2 155-7, 228-9, * 176-7- 
Now when the first of such clauses is greater or less than a verse 
rpis is brought into the interior of the line. Of course it is always 
in the combination rp\s 67 so that there can be no question of 
metrical necessity controlling the usage. The examples are : 

n 702 rplc piv hit' ayicavcc jUj rei^eof vipqlolo 

Tlarpo/cAof, Tpi£ 6' aiirbv 

784 rpic pev erreir' eirdpovoe 6oC> arakavrot; "Apr/l 

opepdaMa i&xuv, Tpl( <P 

"r" 817 rplc per eirijU-av, rpif 6e o~xe$bv appr/$riaav. 

c 361 rp\<; pev edoma <ptpov, rpl(; <5' enruev afpadiym. 

p 105 T/9(f piv yap t' avltjaiv ett' qpan, rpjf <S' avapoifidsi. 

Of the other numerals suggested Sis is used only once in the 
combination &\s t6o-o-ov (t 491); ev occurs six times (never in this 
position). For it I have no definite suggestions to make, but I 
cannot attach any importance to its absence until somebody 
writes a good hexameter in which it will violate Sommer's rules. 

The case of demonstrative t6v (the relative is not considered 
as forming a close combination) maybe tested in another fashion. 
If metrical necessity is the true cause of these limitations, they 
will not be found applying also to ttjv, rois, rds. But, trusting 
Gehring's classification and disregarding the instances before an 
enclitic, I find in the third thesis only: t!jv 8V 3 168, x 211 ; tov* 

ii A 439, H 479, N 194, S 14, O 7, T 377 ; tovs piv * 3; ras yap S 31 ; 

ras ti Q 606 and a single example : 

"J" 616 dpfWeroc <j>iakri' Trjv "NioTopt Sanev 'A^/Mewf. 

which may quite as well be regarded as relative. It seems 
unnecessary to examine the Odyssey on this point. 

Of the imperatives 80s 1 has a strong tendency to take the first 
place in its clause and usually in the verse. The exceptions may 
be noted : first when the clause is introduced by m as, A 338 

e^ayt Kovprjv / Kai acpa'iv Sis ayeiv.; 1r 75 <""' /*<" &°* T h v X ei P a ••••', sec- 
ondly, when preceded by a vocative, r 351 Zei Sva 8As 

1 &i( (0 425, Z 273) is of too rare occurrence to demand separate treatment. 
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Tio-aoOai ; thirdly, emphatic words have precedence in two 

lines, r 322 oirirorepos / roc Bos arrocpdlfitpov , Z 

307 r/he icai avTov/nprivea hot neaeeiv .... Otherwise when Bos 

is within the verse, the clause is regularly connected with 
another imperative and is consequently introduced by 86s hi re- 
gardless of the position of the words. The examples are : 

y 369 Treftipov oirv 6i<j>pu re koX vler 6bg 6k ol linrovg. 
E 359 tyiXe KaciyvTjTt, nbfuoai rk fit, 6b( 6k ftoi Imrovc: 
f 178 aoTV 6k fiot delgov, <5df 6k 'p&KO( afifapalkoBai. 

FI 524 Koifirjcov tV b6vva£, 6bc Se uparot; 

P 646 Troirioov 6 y afflpqv, 6bc <5' ofdatyoict l6kodai. 

There is just one exceptional passage in which there is a sharp 
contrast between the action of the recipient and the action of the 
giver, which finds its natural expression in the placing of o-v hi /101 
at the head of the clause : 

i 364 K.vKXu-ip, eipoTgt; fi y bvofia tikvrbv ; avrap eyu roc 
egepkw ov 6k jioi 6b<; geiviov, 6>f irep virboTTjf;. 

The line is also remarkable on account of its tripartite rhythm, 
which is indicated clearly by the punctuation. Sommer regards 
this as the one example of a 'real separation of words' with 
position lengthening at this point. For my part I can discover 
no such separation; but the example shows what a remarkable 
combination of conditions is necessary to bring one of these 
monosyllables into this place without its being followed by a 
word like hi or rot. 

Whether the restrictions observed in the use of these words 
rest on some broader principle or not, is a question which would 
lead too far from my present purpose. The point that I wish 
to make is that there is at the most a bare possibility for one 
who is acquainted with Sommer'sruleabout ' position lengthening ' 
in the third thesis to compose hexameters which will violate it 
with these monosyllables. This possibility lies in the multipli- 
cation of instances of o-v 8c /mi 86s and in the use of indirect ques- 
tions — vp-as h eipovrai rls pigaro Tach' iicaTOfifias — which are rare in 

Homer, cf. Monro, Horn. Gram., § 248. Under these circum- 
stances the fact that there is actually but one violation of this 
sort in Homer (« 365) loses all significance. 

There remain however the monosyllables ending in a short 
vowel. The chance of their being lengthened is greatly less as 
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it is then necessary that the next word begin with a combination 
of consonants. So much so is this the case that Sommer evi- 
dently did not consider it worth while to take them into account. 
On a priori grounds I should have agreed with him, but before 
the appearance of his article I had in studying Solmsen's work 
examined the use of p.d, 6, to, to, S, a, itpd, ad, av, ai, xt and dis- 
covered some slight possibilities which it is only fair to mention, 
although the general conclusion must be the same as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. It is however not necessary to go into these 
examples with the same fulness of detail. Only twice is av 

lengthened in the Iliad, O 26 t6v ai £bv Bopt'n , Q 500 xov av 

Ttpi>r\v KTtlvas and it can be shown that the opportunity of length- 
ening is practically confined to clauses introduced by a relative 

or demonstrative pronoun, such as bv aii <pv\daatts, ovs ai/ /MTaXXas 

ra aii ixd\' eyxpi^as. Such clauses however will not be begun 
immediately before the caesura ; and consequently we cannot 
have a line. 

— kj kj / — w \j I tov av %vv Bopirt TrtizSovca. 

The line : 

T 194 qyov drdp ae Zevg ippvaaro mi 6eol a'/Oioi 

seems at first sight to suggest the possibility of a line (composed 
after the loss of the digamma) such as : 

Ipoe; d' r/yov • drdp as Zeis ippvaaro ptla 

But the rhythm is obviously bad and the combination drop ai — 
the only one which renders the lengthening possible — does not 
recur in the Iliad. I find in the Iliad just one verse in which the 

position of ™ may be called free, Y 186 x a ^" r "' r * e °"' 

loXn-o to pV£«K. Is this sufficient to make us wonder that we find 

nothing like oi xo.X«?ra>r S« av oiijs to Fpexdijvai ? The best 

chance for finding the demonstrative outside of a combination of 
particles is when it is the antecedent of a relative. This seems 
to be most frequent at the beginning of a line, still we find 

A 554 aXka pdV evKr/2.og rd <ppd&ai dac : WtAijcBa 

in violation of Sommer's rule 1 which is as much as we can justly 

J It comes under none of his categories, although Solmsen, Unter, p. 137, 
treats it as a close combination. Compare, however, Sommer, p. 171. 
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expect. On the other hand there are a few asyndetic questions 
with ri, in imitation of which one could imagine half lines like ri 

KXalopcv !)vt( nat&cs, rt tt7wo-«t« — <-> «-» / . Their absence may 

fairly be regarded as accidental. 

Sommer lays stress upon the fact that monosyllables with long 
vowels occur in this position. This argument disregards two 
points : first the possibility that the position of monosyllables 
with long vowels may on account of their quantity be freer than 
that of monosyllables containing short vowels, cf. Wackernagel's 
article and the facts cited above ; secondly it so happens that the 
long vowel monosyllables belong to very different syntactical 
categories — note that t^c, tovs, rds have no such freedom — and in 
this may lie the true cause of the difference. But disregarding 
these possibilities, an examination of the passages cited will show 
that while the combinations do not fall under Sommer's cate- 
gories they are in reality instances of pretty close combinations 
even for one who believes in the reality of a division between the 
various words of an utterance. Thus the examples include con- 
junctions which will go closely with the clause they introduce, tj 

v&Tfpov avTts lovra, u>s vvv €K7ray\a (piXrjaa, r^ koi K€ tis €v\€Tai dvrjp, and 

especially i>s wicrepis ; noun and adjective avv aypiov ; verb and 
infinitive or adverb, rXi; p.ip.v<nv, o-xeiv ep.tt€Sov; subject and verb *i| 

averat, rrvp epurtcrt, Ztvs firjo-aro ; tWO adverbs vvv varara. In the Other l 

lines the caesura is only apparent, and the close union of the 
words is brought out by attending to the true rhythm : 

ov yap 7rai 7ror' / efiag (3ov£ fyXaaav / ovde fiev iinrovg 
fipiTzz S 1 / ug ore rig dpvg ypinev / fy axepcoig 
avr'ma vvv / Iva rot d<ji getvwv / <p ke ffv x ai PVC* 

I have already shown how difficult it is to get a short mono- 
syllable into such a position, when it does occur (4 365) the 
lengthening takes place. 

So far I have been arguing that the almost universal observ- 
ance of Sommer's rule in the third and fifth theses is without 
significance, because for other reasons it is almost impossible to 
break it. In the fourth thesis the situation is entirely different. 
It is perfectly easy to compose a number of lines which violate 

'II 717 is late, cf. Robert, p. 103. If one does not resolve the contracted 
vowel, he must regard the verse as modelled after one which originally 
contained lev. 
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Wernicke's law, as may be readily seen from the discussion in 
the Classical Review, xi, 28 ff., 1518". The avoidance of such 
lines is therefore to be regarded as intentional, and its cause is to 
be found in the diaeresis which follows the fourth thesis. Only 
we must bear in mind that not every white space left in printing 
implies a diaeresis. By that term I understand only a voluntary 
interruption of the articulation made for rhythmical effect at the 
end of a foot. When thus understood its bearing upon the 
treatment of a preceding syllable is at once evident. A preced- 
ing syllable ending in short vowel and consonant before such a 
pause, will be under the same conditions as at the end of the 
line, and will remain short, entirely irrespective of the nature of 
the sound with which after the pause the articulation is resumed. 
As Sommer, p. 193 f. puts it : " Gilt der Versschluss vnvos als 
' trochaeisch ', so enthaelt auch . . . eavbv / narpos in oibei mit 
mangelnder Kontinuitaet einen 'Trochaeus' ". The difference 
between our views is that Sommer recognizes ' mangelnde Kon- 
tinuitaet ' between all words which do not enter into certain 
close syntactical combinations, while I recognize it only in the 
case of a rhythmical pause. 

The attempts to formulate the exceptions to Wernicke's laws 
have been in reality— though unconsciously — efforts to separate 
the merely apparent diaereses from the real ones. And hence it 
is not surprising that Tyrrell found the formulation of the law so 
illogical that he refused to believe in its existence, cf. Class. Rev. 
xi, p. 28. But if the term is understood as stated above, one 
may see — the facts are collected and arranged most clearly by 
Sommer, p. 146 ff. — that: 1) when there is no diaeresis two con- 
sonants invariably make position ; 2) when there is a diaeresis 
there is no position lengthening. The only certain violation of 
the last statement is : 

E 734 = 385 wenXov jj.lv narex^ev iavbv / Ttarpbg £tt' ov&ti 

in a late and tasteless section, for which I may refer to Sommer, 
p. 153, Robert, p. 189. Its scansion is analogous to the use of 
' eye-rhymes ' in English verse. Beside this example there are a 
few lines in which we are at first sight more or less strongly 
tempted to make a diaeresis. If this was the intention of their 
authors they must be regarded in the same fashion. However it 
is more probable that the authors wished them to be recited 
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without such a pause. They are listed by Sommer along with a 
few others in which there is little or no such temptation : 

H 336 TVfiflov d' dfi<pl Trvprjv kva x £ ^ )0 I J£v i^ayaydvrec 
aKpiTOV SK. TTstiioV 7T0TI <5' uvtov deifio/nev una 
nvpyovc vipqlovc, cf. 436 

K 388 ^ <7* "E/crw/) irpoeTjKe diacKOTrtacdtu SKatjra 

vfjac £iu yTcaipvpdc ; rj o 1 avrov Ovfioc avfjKe ; 

2) 400 Tyot trap" 1 eivaeTEC x a ^- KeV0V ^o.ldaXxt noXXa. 

o) 240 Ttp&rov KEpTOfiioM; kirisaacv TtetpTjdTJvat. 

Read without diaeresis these lines are good, read with diaeresis 
they are defective. This shows the nature of the difficulty which 
confronted the poet. If he wished to avail himself of ' position 
lengthening ' at this point, he had to remove all temptation to 
pause here in the recitation of the verse. The consequence is 
that with the exception of these half dozen lines the instances of 
' position lengthening ' are confined to word groups within which 
there is no possibility of pausing. 1 

'Sommer, p. 200 ff., has shown that there is good reason to expect in the 
fourth foot the license which the crixoi. "kayapoi show in the first. Neverthe- 
less examples are almost non-extant. For the treatment of 7/iO', vp.iv refer- 
ence to Witte, Glotta, ii. 8 ff., is sufficient, while Solmsen, KZ. xliv, 214 n. 
has shown that at most the following can be considered : A 36 . . . (jlocvpuiuc 
EOTEtpavaro. K 292, y 382 . . . fiovv i/viv evpv/ieTuirov. A 146 . . . piavdev 
aipan fi?ipoi (best tradition -drjv). Hes. Op. 443 . . . Welav ablaze' kXavvoi. 
Even from these some deductions may be made: the most attractive emenda- 
tion of A 146 may after all be wrong, and judvBriv analogical to the other 
forms, cf. the parallels adduced from later inscriptions by Sommer, p. 211 f . ; 
possibly also we should read fjvlv and explain it as due to the analogy of f/vTc, 
or say that an originally plural formula fiovc ijvic evpvfieruirovc had been changed 
to the singular; Rzach's emendation of the Hesiod passage is also worthy of 
serious consideration. At all events there is no evidence sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that a verse with a trochee in the fourth foot was ever regarded 
as a permissible variety of the hexameter. The reason for this may be found 
by attending to an element pointed out by Leaf, Iliad, ii, p. 635, the impor- 
tance of avoiding a false close. This explains also why a trochaic caesura in 
the fourth foot is prohibited, and must be taken into consideration in answer- 
ing the question propounded by Witte, Glotta, iii, p. 146. I may also suggest 
that it played some part in determining the original exclusion of the spondee 
from the fifth foot. 

George Melville Bolling. 



